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When  Dr.  Roy  P.  Easier  completed  his  monumental  and  en- 
during project,  THE  COLLFXTED  WORKS  OF  LINCOLN 

in  1953,  it  was  known  to  him  and  students  of  Lincoln  and 
the  Civil  War  that  a  number  of  Lincoln  letters  remained  in 
private  hands  or  hidden  away  in  old  trunks  unrecorded. 
Dr.  Easier  hoped  to  complete  a  supplement  in  the  future 
of  this  **newly  discovered"  Lincoln  material"  The  sup- 
plement did  appear  in  1974. 

One  of  the  entries  in  the  first  edition  of  the  COLLECTED 
WORKS  was  a  letter  from  Lincoln  to  Een  Field,  dated  Aug- 
ust 29i  I863,  which  read  as  follows: 

Ben  Field,  Esq  Executive  Mansion 

My  dear  Sir  Washington,  August  29,  1863 

Herewith  is  a  copy  of  the  Springfield  letter,  as  re- 
quested. Do  not  let  it  become  public  until  your  meet- 
ing shall. have  come  off  -  -  or,  perhaps  I  should  say 


*'come  on'* 


Your  Obt.  Servt 
A  Lincoln 

In  a  footnote.  Easier  explained:  '*The  enclosed  copy  of 
the  letter  to  James  Conkling,  August  26,  is  no  longer  with 
this  letter.'* 

A  subsequent  search  through  the  holdings  of  the  Lincoln 
Memorial  Shrine  in  the  early  1950*s.  principally  among  the 
uncataloged  material  failed  to  turn  up  the  missing  letter. 
Twenty  years  later  in  1973,  a  chance  opening  or  a  desk 
drawer  in  the  Shrine  and  the  examination  of  an  old,  near- 
ly fallen  apart  packet,  produced  the  "lost"  letter.  Thus, 
reunited  after  one  hundred  and  ten  years  were  Lincoln's 
cover  note  to  Een  Field  in  New  York  and  the  accompany- 
ing copy  of  the  Springfield  letter. 


THE  SPRINGFIELD  LETTER,  EACKGROUND 


-^  By     1863,,  Lincoln   was   firmly   committed  to   a  policy  of 

emancipation  for  the  slaves  of  the  South.    This  represen- 
j^  ted  a  change  from  his  original  position  and  constituted  an 

S  important  and  carefully  considered  stand.    Heretofore,  the 

political   realities  negated,   in   Lincoln's   view,  any  move 
SJLi  against  ending  slavery  by  government  force.    Linclon  him- 

i^  self  harbored  disapproval  of  slavery,  but  as  Commander-in- 

-3  Chief  of  an   army   that  was   not  yet  in   control,  prudence 

\3u  directed  his  course  of  action. 


L. 

^ 


His  personal  beliefs  aside,  Lincoln  was  no  abolitionist. 
Because  he  believed  in  the  integrity  of  the  Constitution, 
which  when  adopted  had  legalized  the  slave  system,  he 
declared  in  his  first  inaugural  that  he  had  '*no  lawful 
right"  to  ban  the  South's  peculiar  institution.  When  war 
broke  out,  he  rebuked  those  who  declared  it  was  a  con- 
flict primarily  against  slavery.  **My  paramount  object  in 
this  struggle  IS  to  save  the  Union,  and  it  is  NOT  to  save 
or  destroy  slavery,"  he  affirmed  in  his  open  letter  to  Hor- 
ace Greeley  tut  one  month  before  issuing  the  preliminary 
Emancipation  Proclamation  J 

Lincoln  was  a  master  in  sensing  the  public  mood  and  adroit- 
ly positioning  his  own  concepts  in  relation  to  a  receptive 
political  climate.  Accordingly,  he  delayed  speaking  out 
on  emancipation.  Recognizing  that  a  preemptory  pro- 
nouncement might  serve  to  solidify  opinion  in  the  South 
against  the  Union  and  might  cause  unrest  among  a  com- 
manding segment  of  Northerners  hostile  to  emancipation, 
he  patiently  waited  for  public  opinion  and  the  military  ef- 
fort to  catch  up  with  him. 

The  summer  of  1862  was  a  critical  time  for  the  Union. 
The  military  situation  while  improving  was  far  from  rose- 
ate. Lincoln  decided  it  was  time  to  strike  a  blow  which 
would  weaken  the  Confederate  morale  and  appease  opinion 
in  England.  To  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  Gideon  Welles  and 
Secretary  of  State,  William  Seward,  he  confided  that  in  his 
view  it  was  a  military  necessity  to  save  the  Union  by 
freeing  the  slaves.  If  such  an  act  were  not  taken,  Lincoln 
feared  the  loss  of  the  Union  itself. ^  Such  a  decision 
marked  his  strength  of  character  and  essential  political 
genius:  he  grew  in  spirit  and  intellect  by  sizing  up  the 
confronting  challenge  and  striking  at  it  with  simple,  ef- 
fective rhetoric  and  decisive  action. 

After  calling  his  Cabinet  together  on  July  22,  1862,  Lin- 
coln told  them  of  his  decision  to  proclaim  emancipation  of 
all  slaves  in  states  which  remained  in  rebellion  by  Janu- 
uary  1,  1863.  He  offered  the  South  a  choice:  return  to  the 
Union  by  January  1863  or  have  your  slaves  freed.  He  even 
offered  a  plan  for  compensated  emancipation  to  Souther- 
ners who  returned  to  the  Union  fold. 

The  South  adamantly  rejected  the  Proclamation  and  on 
January  1,  1863  by  presidential  proclamation  and  out  of 
military  necessity,  the  slaves  were  freed.  The  War  for 
the  Union  assumed  a  larger  perspective  and  presented  the 
American  conscience  with  a  new  social  issue.     Political 


and  social  opinion  ranged  from  delight  among  the  aboli- 
tionists to  anger  in  the  South  and  an  admixture  of  apathy, 
disagreement  and  wariness  in  the  North, 

In  order  to  emphasize  his  views  and  state  his  awareness 
of  the  profound  social  and  political  impact  of  emancipa- 
tion, Lincoln  eagerly  responded  to  the  invitation  from 
James  C.  Conkling  of  Springfield,  Illinois  to  write  a  "let- 
ter" to  be  read  before  a  mass  rally  of  loyal  Union  Men  at 
Springfield. 

Conkling  was  a  Springfield  attorney  who  had  married  a 
close  friend  of  Mary  Todd  Lincoln,  He  had  known  Lincoln 
for  years,  both  having  been  active  in  Whig  politics.  On 
many  occasions  Lincoln  referreol  to  Conkling  as  *'my  per- 
sonal friend  of  long  standing,"  "a  good  man,"  and  as 
*'a  particular  friend  and  fellow  townsman  of  mine," 

Even  though  Lincoln  could  not  leave  Washington  to  deliv- 
er his  letter,  he  stated  plainly  and  eloquently  the  issues 
as  he  saw  them,  leaving  no  room  for  misinterpretation  by 
a  large  crowd  of  listeners.  He  firmly  advances  his  deci- 
sion to  prosecute  the  war  to  a  successful  end  and  to 
continue  the  use  of  black  soldiers  in  the  Union  Army, 
Most  especially  he  defended  the  Emancipation  Proclama- 
tion and  all  its  ramifications  decrying  the  possibility  of 
ever  returning  to  the  STATUS  QUO  ANTE  BELLUM. 

When  word  of  the  Springfield  Letter  reached  Ben  Field, 
secretary  of  the  Union  State  Committee  of  New  York,  he 
wrote  Lincoln  and  asked  that  a  copy  be  sent  for  reading 
before  a  mass  meeting  of  loyal  Unionists  at  Syracuse. 
The  President  agreed  and  sent  the  Letter  with  the  accom- 
panying note  cited  previously. 

The  text  of  Field's  copy  of  the  Springfield  letter  was 
written  by  John  Stoddard,  Mrs.  Lincoln's  secretary,  who 
frequently  helped  the  President's  staff,  and  signed  by 
the  President.  Russell  T.  Hicks  read  the  Springfield  Let- 
ter to  an  enthralled  Mass  Convention  of  Loyal  Young  Men 
at  Wieting  Hall  on  the  morning  of  September  3,  1863-  At 
the  end  of  the  speech,  the  audience  rose  to  their  feet 
'^cheering     it    loudly. "3 

In  reporting  the  reading  at  Springfield,  the  NEW  YORK 
TIMES  observed,  that  Lincoln's  sentiments  had  solidity  of 
sense  and  aptness  of  expression.  The  Letter,  it  declared, 
did  not  disclose  new  policy,  *'It  simply  translates  into 
plain  speech  what  hajd  before  been  made  sufficiently 
obvious   by  plain   facts,'"*     The  President  was  not  a  man 


who  took  steps  backwards,  it  cautioned.  No  return  from 
the  Emancipation  or  its  implications  was  possible.  No, 
if  the  President  "moves  at  all,  it  is  always  straight  on 
and  even  then  not  without  great  deliberation."^ 

As  a  person  beholden  to  and  a  product  of  his  time  -  -  as 
are  we  all  -  -  Lincoln  withstood  the  onslaught  of  har&h 
criticism  and  villification.  The  press  even  "botched  up" 
the  Letter  in  the  East.^  Nevertheless,  the  effects  of  the 
Emancipation  Proclamation,  created  out  of  necessity  and 
promulgated  with  determination,  have  been  to  cast  Lin- 
coln in  the  mould  of  a  saint  or  castigate  him  as  a  political 
opportunist.  Neither  dogma  nor  present-minded  analysis 
advances  our  understanding  of  Lincoln  or  of  his  times."^ 
"Every  line  (of  the  Letter)  shows  the  one  supreme 
desire  and  determination  to  subordinate  everything  to  the 
maintenance  of  the  Union,"  emphasized  the  TIMES  in  its 
report.  Yet  Lincoln  knew  the  complex  and  monumental 
social  issue  unleashed  by  his  action.  Though  he  did  not 
live  to  see  the  Thirteenth  Amendment  passed,  he  cogently 
challenged  his  contemporaries  and  posterity  by  asking: 
Why  should  they  (the  freedmen)  do  anything  for  us,  if  we 
will  do  nothing  for  them:  If  they  stake  their  lives  for  us, 
they  must  be  prompted  by  the  strongest  motive  -  even 
the  promise  of  freedom.  And  the  promise  being  made, 
must  be  kept,^ 

THE  SPRINGFIELD  LETTER  TO  JAMES  C.  CONKLING^ 


Hon.  James  C.  Conkling  Executive  Mansion, 

My  Dear  Sir.  Washington,  August  26,  1863. 

Your  letter  inviting  me  to  attend  a  mass-meeting  of  uncondi- 
tional Union-men,  to  be  held  at  the  Capital  of  Illinois,  on  the  3d 
day  of  September,  has  been  received. 

It  would  be  very  agreeable  to  me,  to  thus  meet  my  old  friends, 
at  my  own  home;  but  I  can  not,  just  now,  be  absent  from  here, 
so  long  as  a  visit  there,  would  require. 

The  meeting  is  to  be  of  all  those  who  maintain  unconditional 
devotion  to  the  Union;  and  I  am  sure  my  old  political  friends  will 
thank  me  for  tendering,  as  I  do,  the  nation's  gratitude  to  those 
other  noble  men,  whom  no  partizan  malice,  or  partizan  hope,  can 
make  false  to  the  nation's  life. 

There  are  those  who  are  dissatisfied  with  me.  To  such  I  would 
say:  You  desire  peace;  and  you  blame  me  that  we  do  not  have  it. 
But  how  can  we  attain  it?  There  are  but  three  conceivable  ways. 
First,  to  suppress  the  rebellion  by  force  of  arms.  This,  I  am  trying 
to  do.  Are  you  for  it?  If  you  are,  so  far  we  are  agreed.  If  you  are 
not  for  it,  a  second  way  is,  to  give  up  the  Union.  I  am  against  this. 


Are  you  for  it?  If  you  are,  you  should  say  so  plainly.  If  you  are 
not  for  force,  nor  yet  for  dissolution,  there  only  remains  some  im- 
aginable compromise.  I  do  not  believe  any  compromise,  embracing 
the  maintenance  of  the  Union,  is  now  possible.  All  I  learn,  leads 
to  a  directly  opposite  belief.  The  strength  of  the  rebellion,  is  its 
military — its  army.  That  army  dominates  all  the  country,  and 
all  the  people,  within  its  range.  Any  offer  of  terms  made  by  any 
man  or  men  within  that  range,  in  opposition  to  that  army,  is 
simply  nothing  for  the  present;  because  such  man  or  men,  have 
no  power  whatever  to  enforce  their  side  of  a  compromise,  if  one 
were  made  with  them.  To    illustrate — Suppose  refugees  from  the 
South,  and  peace  men  of  the  North,  get  together  in  convention, 
and  frame  and  proclaim  a  compromise  embracing  a  restoration  of 
the  Union;  in  what  way  can  that  compromise  be  used  to  keep  Lee's 
army  out  of  Pennsylvania?  Meade's  army  can  keep  Lee's  army  out 
of  Pennsylvania;  and,  I  think,  can  ultimately  drive  it  out  of  ex- 
istence. But  no  paper  compromise,  to  which  the  controllers  of  Lee's 
army  are  not  agreed,  can,  at  all,  affect  that  army.  In  an  effort  at 
such  compromise  we  should  waste  time,  which  the  enemy  would 
improve  to  our  disadvantage;  and  that  would  be  all.  A  compromise, 
to  be  effective,  must  be  made  either  with  those  who  control  the 
rebel  army,  or    with  the  people  first  liberated  from  the  domina- 
tion of  that  army,  by  the  success  of  our  own  army.  Now  allow  me 
to  assure  you,  that  no  word  or  intimation,  from  that  rebel  army, 
or  from  any  of  the  men  controlling  it,  in  relation  to  any  peace 
compromise,  has  ever  come  to  my  knowledge  or  belief.  All  charges 
and  insinuations  to  the  contrary,  are    deceptive  and  groundless. 
And  I  promise  you,  that  if  any  such  proposition  shall  hereafter 
come,  it  shall  not  be  rejected,  and  kept  a  secret  from  you.  I  freely 
acknowledge  myself  the  servant  of  the  people,  according  to  the 
bond  of  service — the  United  States  constitution;  and  that,  as  such, 
I  am  responsible  to  them. 

But,  to  be  plain,  you  are  dissatisfied  with  me  about  the  negro. 
Quite  likely  there  is  a  difference  of  opinion  between  you  and  my- 
self upon  that  subject.  I  certainly  wish  that  all  men  could  be  free, 
while  I  suppose  you  do  not.  Yet  I  have  neither  adopted,  nor  pro- 
posed any  measure,  which  is  not  consistent  with  even  your  view, 
provided  you  are  for  the  Union.  I  suggested  compensated  eman- 
cipation; to  which  you  replied  you  wished  not  to  be  taxed  to  buy 
negroes.  But  I  had  not  asked  you  to  be  taxed  to  buy  negroes,  ex- 
cept in  such  way,  as  to  save  you  from  greater  taxation  to  save  the 
Union  exclusively  by  other  means. 

You  dislike  the  emancipation  proclamation;  and,  perhaps,  would 
have  it  retracted.  You  say  it  is  unconstitutional — I  think  different- 
ly. I  think  the  constitution  invests  its  commander-in-chief,  with 
the  law  of  war,  in  time  of  war.  The  most  that  can  be  said,  if  so 
much,  is,  that  slaves  are  property.  Is  there — has  there  ever  been — 
any  question  that  by  the  law  of  war,  property,  both  of  enemies  and 


friends,  may  be  taken  when  needed?  And  is  it  not  needed  when- 
ever taking  it,  helps  us,  or  hurts  the  enemy?  Armies,  the  world 
over,  destroy  enemies'  property  when  they  can  not  use  it;  and  even 
destroy  their  own  to  keep  it  from  the  enemy.  Civilized  belligerents 
do  all  in  their  power  to  help  themselves,  or  hurt  the  enemy,  except 
a  few  things  regarded  as  barbarous  or  cruel.  Among  the  exceptions 
are  the  massacre  of  vanquished  foes,  and  non-combatants,  male 
and  female. 

But  the  proclamation,  as  law,  either  is  valid,  or  is -not  valid.  If 
it  is  not  valid,  it  needs  no  retraction.  If  it  is  valid,  it  can  not  be 
retracted,  any  more  than  the  dead  can  be  brought  to  life.  Some  of 
you  profess  to  think  its  retraction  would  operate  favorably  for 
the  Union.  Why  better  after  the  retraction,  than  before  the  issue? 
There  was  more  than  a  year  and  a  half  of  trial  to  suppress  the 
rebellion  before  the  proclamation  issued,  the  last  one  hundred  days 
of  which  passed  under  an  explicit  notice  that  it  was  coming,  unless 
averted  by  those  in  revolt,  returning  to  their  allegiance.  The  war  has 
certainly  progressed  as  favorably  for  us,  since  the  issue  of  the  proc- 
lamation as  before.  I  know  as  fully  as  one  can  know  the  opin- 
ions of  others,  that  some  of  the  commanders  of  our  armies  in  the  field 
who  have  given  us  our  most  important  successes,  believe  the  eman- 
cipation policy,  and  the  use  of  colored  troops,  constitute  the  heavi- 
est blow  yet  dealt  to  the  rebellion;  and  that,  at  least  one  of  those 
important  successes,  could  not  have  been  achieved  when  it  was,  but 
for  the  aid  of  black  soldiers.  Among  the  commanders  holding  these 
views  are  some  who  have  never  had  any  affinity  with  what  is  called 
abolitionism,  or  with  republican  party  politics;  but  who  hold  them 
purely  as  military  opinions.  I  submit  these  opinions  as  being  en- 
titled to  some  weight  against  the  objections,  often  urged,  that 
emancipation,  and  arming  the  blacks,  are  unwise  as  military 
measures,  and  were  not  adopted,  as  such,  in  good  faith. 

You  say  you  will  not  fight  to  free  negroes.  Some  of  them  seem 
willing  to  fight  for  you;  but,  no  matter.  Fight  you,  hen,  exclusively 
to  save  the  Union.  I  issued  the  proclamation  on  nurpose  to  aid 
you  in  saving  the  Union.  Wlienever  you  shall  have  conquered  all 
resistance  to  the  Union,  if  I  shall  urge  you  to  continue  fighting,  it 
will  be  an  apt  time,  then,  for  you  to  declare  you  will  not  fight  to 
free  negroes. 

I  thought  that  in  your  struggle  for  the  Union,  to  whatever  extent 
the  negroes  should  cease  helping  the  enemy,  to  that  extent  it  weak- 
ened the  enemy  in  his  resistance  to  you.  Do  you  think  differently? 
I  thought  that  whatever  negroes  can  be  got  to  do  as  soldiers,  leaves 
just  so  much  less  for  white  soldiers  to  do,  in  saving  the  Union.  Does 
it  appear  otherwise  to  you?  But  negroes,  like  other  people,  act 
upon  motives.  Why  should  they  do  any  thing  for  us,  if  we  will  do 
nothing  for  them?  If  they  stake  their  lives  for  us,  they  must  be 
prompted  by  the  strongest  motive — even  the  promise  of  freedom. 
And  the  promise  being  made,  must  be  kept. 


The  signs  look  better.  The  Father  of  Waters  again  goes  unvexed 
to  the  sea.  Thanks  to  the  great  North-West  for  it.  Nor  yet  wholly  to 
them.  Three  hundred  miles  up,  they  met  New-England,  Empire, 
Key-Stone,  and  Jersey,  hewing  their  way  right  and  left.  The 
Sunny  South  too,  in  more  colors  than  one,  also  lent  a'  hand.  On  the 
spot,  their  part  of  the  history  was  jotted  down  in  black  and  white. 
The  job  was  a  great  national  one;  and  let  none  be  banned  who  bore 
an  honorable  part  in  it.  And  while  those  who  have  cleared  the 
great  river  may  well  be  proud,  even  that  is  not  all.  It  is  hard  to  say 
that  anything  has  been  more  bravely,  and  well  done,  than  at  An- 
tietam,  Murfreesboro,  Gettysburg,  and  on  many  fields  of  lesser 
note.  Nor  must  Uncle  Sam's  Web-feet  be  forgotten.  At  all  the 
watery  margins  they  have  been  present.  Not  only  on  the  deep  sea, 
the  broad  bay,  and  the  rapid  river,  but  also  up  the  narrow  muddy 
bayou,  and  wherever  the  ground  was  a  little  damp,  they  have  been, 
and  made  their  tracks.  Thanks  to  all.  For  the  great  repubhc — for 
the  principle  it  lives  by,  and  keeps  alive — for  man's  vast  future, — 
thanks  to  all. 

Peace  does  not  appear  so  distant  as  it  did.  I  hope  it  will  come 
soon,  and  come  to  stay;  and  so  come  as  to  be  worth  the  keeping  in 
all  future  time.  It  will  then  have  been  proved  that,  among  free 
men,  there  can  be  no  successful  appeal  from  the  ballot  to  the  bullet; 
and  that  they  who  take  such  appeal  are  sure  to  lose  their  case,  and 
pay  the  cost.  And  then,  there  will  be  some  black  men  who  can  re- 
member that,  with  silent  tongue,  and  clenched  teeth,  and  steady 
eye,  and  well-poised  bayonet,  they  have  helped  mankind  on  to 
this  great  consummation;  while,  I  fear,  there  will  be  some  white 
ones,  unable  to  forget  that,  with  malignant  heart,  and  deceitful 
speech,  they  have  strove  to  hinder  it. 

Still  let  us  not  be  over-sanguine  of  a  speedy  final  triumph.  Let 
us  be  quite  sober.  Let  us  diligently  apply  the  means,  never  doubt- 
ing that  a  just  God,  in  his  own  good  time,  will  give  us  the  rightful 
result.  Yours  very  truly  A.  Lincoln. 
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NOTES 

^Letter;  Lincoln   to  Horace  Greeley,  August 22,  1862,  THE 
COLLECTED  WORKS  OF  LINCOLN,  Roy  P.  Easier,  ed. 
New    Brunswick,   N.J.:    Rutgers   University    Press,   1953, 
vol.  5,  p.  388. 

^DIARY   OF   GIDEON   WELLES,   Howard  K.   Beale,  ed. 
New  York:  W.W.  Norton  and  Co.,  vol.  1,  p.  70. 

3NEW  YORK  TIMES,  Friday,  September  3,  1863. 

"^ibid. 

^ibid. 

^See  Lincoln  to  Conkling,  September  3,  1863,  COLLEC- 
TED WORKS,  voL  6,  p.  430  for  details. 

-^Dixon  Wecter  in  his  admirable  book,  THE  HERO  IN  A- 
AMERICA,  New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  1941,  p. 
239  captures  the  root  cause  misinterpretation  of  Lincoln's 
motives: 

Yet  in  fact^  the  Emancipation  Proclamation,  applying 
only  to    soil  disobedient  to   the  Union,  did  not  strike 
off  any    chains.     Liberation  of  blacks  did  not  become 
a  legal  reality  until  after  Lincoln's  time,  with  ratifica- 
tion of  the  Thirteenth  Amendment.  Lincoln's  act  was  a 
notable  TOUR  DE  FORCE:  but  it  did  not  embody  his 
chief  policy  respecting  slavery,  made  no  denunciation 
of  slavery    as   an    institution,   and   above   all  did  not 
solve  the  Negro  problem.     Paul  Angle  has  lately  re- 
marked:   'The  conception  of  Lincoln  as   the  Great  E- 
mancipator   is    unhistorical,    and   insofar  as   his   fame 
today  rests  upon  it,  the  foundation  is  insecure.* 

^COLLECTED  WORKS,  voL  6,  p.  409. 

^The  Springfield  Letter  is  in  the  Illinois  State  Historical 
Library:  an  autographed  draft  and  an  autographed  draft 
signed  are  in  the  Robert  Todd  Lincoln  Collection  of  the 
Papers  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  Library  of  Congress:  and  the 
copy  written  to  Ben  Field,  letter  signed,  in  the  Archives, 
Lincoln  Memorial  Shrine,  Redlands,  California. 
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